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USEFUL REMEDIES FOR LITTLE ILLS 

By 0. W. Nolen 
KerrviUe, Texas 

EVERY nurse is supposed to possess a knowledge of what to use 
for the multitude of minor ailments, such as bites, stings, fever 
blisters, etc., but there are so many different substances and prepara- 
tions used for each affliction that they are at times at a loss to know 
just what would be best to use. Or perhaps they do not keep some 
definite remedy in mind, so when an occasion arises they have to try 
to locate the particular remedy in a reference book if one is at hand, 
for they would feel reluctant about consulting a doctor in regard to 
what to use for some little matter that they are supposed to know how 
to treat themselves. 

Take the problem of treating fever blisters — something that 
nurses may have to treat any day in the year ; there are many things 
used for this, such as tincture of benzoin compound, spirits of cam- 
phor, etc., all of which give good results, but you want to know what 
is the best, so here it is : Just put four or five drops of tincture of 
iodine in half an ounce of spirits of camphor. After once trying 
this preparation you won't use anything else. 

Of insect stings, those of wasps and bees are the most common. 
Ammonia water is usually used for such cases, but the best results 
are obtained by using a preparation of one dram of carbolic acid 
crystals dissolved by a little heat, and mixed with one dram of water 
and four drams of glycerin; see that the sting has been removed, 
then put two or three drops of the preparation on a piece of cotton 
and bind upon the place. 

One way to obtain relief from corns is to pare the corn off as 
close as possible without drawing the blood, then put a piece of ad- 
hesive plaster on the spot. The adhesive can be replaced as often as 
desired, but should be worn continuously for some time. 

For the infection caused by poison ivy, use a saturated solution 
of sugar of lead in 60 per cent alcohol, and rub over the affected area 
several times a day. The lead acetate of course is poisonous, so the 
solution should be kept in a safe place. 

Sometimes scratches and skinned places cause continued bleed- 
ing. For this use equal parts of finely powdered alum and tannic 
acid on the spot. (Alum and tannin are the basis of nearly all styptic 
powders used by barbers.) 

Often nurses are called upon to treat some little hurt that may 
be too insignificant to bind up, but which may be irritated by water, 
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dust, or the clothing; in these cases paint the places with flexible 
collodion; it forms a perfect coating that will protect the spot for 
some time. Remember that the ether in the preparation is inflam- 
mable, so do not get it near a flame while applying it. 

For chapped hands and face there are few things that equal the 
results obtained by using a preparation of equal parts of glycerin and 
alcohol. (A little rose water may be added if desired.) 

Tooth aches are always a very unsatisfactory thing to treat, for 
in many cases no relief can be obtained until the offending tooth is 
removed. Dip a piece of cotton in tincture of opium and let most of 
the alcohol evaporate, then place in the cavity. Another good prepar- 
ation is made of half a dram of oil of cloves mixed with one dram 
each of alcohol and creosote, this to be applied to the cavity with 
cotton. 



YOUR JOURNAL 

IN four wide-windowed rooms on the sixth floor of a typical office 
building in the friendly, tree shaded, "over-grown village" which 
is the city of Rochester, your Journal has its home. Here are the 
half dozen type-writers and other mechanical devices, the desks, the 
filing cabinets, the crowded book shelves and other material equip- 
ment essential to the production of a monthly magazine. Only a few 
blocks away is the printing establishment which is responsible for 
putting thousands of "Green Journals" in the mail each month. One 
realizes the "power of the press" upon viewing, for the first time, the 
imposing sight of truck load after truck load of magazines and 
visualizing each unit in a pile as a messenger from soldier to soldier 
in the battle for health. 

Our day begins with the mail which is always interesting, always 
colorful, for there is always a sprinkling of letters or journals from 
the far places of the earth. Today the unusual is provided by a Japa- 
nese magazine agency writing for sample copies, yesterday it was 
"Una," the journal of our Australian sisters, another time a book 
order for one of the new European schools. Each piece is scrutinized 
by one of the editors, dated and sorted for the various desks; book 
orders to one, changes in address (which offer a fascinating field for 
conjecture) to the two clerks (who was it said that nurses are high- 
class nomads?) who are constantly engaged in keeping the address 
files up to date and who in turn hand the new address over to the 
stencil cutter, who prepares the plate actually used on the wrapper. 
Checks and money orders go to the bookkeeper, advertising copy to 



